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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN MAY 


Business activity appears to have leveled off in May. 
The long decline of the Federal Reserve index of indus- 
trial production was arrested in April and the index 
appears to have turned up slightly last month. Steel pro- 
duction rose somewhat during May, and by the end of 
the month the mills were operating at about 71 percent 
of capacity. Construction activity increased its margin 
over the corresponding month of last year to 4 percent. 

Post-Easter department store sales have held up well 
this year, exceeding the March-April levels by 2 to 3 per- 
cent on a seasonally adjusted basis. A factor favoring 
the continuation of high levels of sales is the maintenance 
of personal income near peak levels. At an annual rate of 
$282 billion in April, the nation’s personal income had 
declined only 2 percent from the high attained last July. 


Unemployment Lower 


There were about 160,000 fewer workers unemployed 
in early May than was the case a month earlier, but total 
unemployment of 3.3 million was still about 2 million 
higher than a year ago. Approximately one million of 
those seeking work had been unable to find a job for 
fifteen weeks or longer. 

Along with the decline in unemployment, the number 
of people gainfully employed in May rose by half a mil- 
lion to 6i.1 million. The increase was seasonal in char- 
acter as farm activities expanded sharply. Employment in 
nonfaim: pursuits was somewhat lower, largely because 
of a decline in the number of jobs available in manufac- 
turing industries. 


Capital Outlays Maintained 


Only a slight decline in capital expenditures by 
American business exclusive of agriculture is in prospect 
during the third quarter of this year. If businessmen 
adhere to their intentions reported in May, they will be 
spending at an annual rate of $26.8 billion for new plant 
and equipment during July, August, and September. This 
compares with $26.9 billion estimated to have been spent 
in the second quarter and $27.5 billion in the first quarter. 

For the first nine months of this year, capital expend- 
itures seem likely to drop about 5 percent below the 
amount spent in the first nine months of 1953. Moderate 
declines, averaging about 7 percent, appear in sight for 
manufacturing and transportation industries, with large 


reductions occurring in primary metals, textile manufac- 
turing, and on the railroads. The automotive industry is 
a notable exception to the declining trend, as scheduled 
outlays of the motor vehicle firms are exceeding last 
year’s levels by 50 percent. Other sectors boosting out- 
lays are paper, petroleum, electrical machinery, food and 
beverages, mining, and commercial operations. 


Inventories Down ° 


Businessmen reduced their inventories more sharply 
during April than during any other month this year, 
and there were indications that further reductions may 
have been made during May. On a seasonally adjusted 
basis, the book value of stocks declined nearly $500 mil- 
lion in April to $79.6 billion, which is also below the 
seasonally adjusted figure for last April. Most of the 
decline during the month was accounted for by reduced 
holdings of durable goods on the part of manufacturers. 

Business sales rose in April to $47.7 billion on a 
seasonally adjusted basis. Despite this rise, however, 
sales were appreciably below the $49.7 billion of goods 
sold in April of last year. 


Foreign Investments 


American investors have been turning increasingly to 
foreign sources as outlets for their funds. United States 
investments abroad amounted to nearly $40 billion by the 
end of 1953, more than double the value of American 
investments seven years earlier. The increase in invest- 
ments abroad was about equally shared between private 
sources and United States government credits and loans. 

More than half the total invested abroad at the end of 
1953 — $23.7 billion — consisted of private funds. Most 
of these private outlays represented long-term invest- 
ments, mainly in plant and equipment, with short-term 
loans and credits accounting for only $1.6 billion. 

Foreign investments in this country have also risen, 
though not by as much as United States investments 
abroad. The total of such investments at the end of 1953 
amounted to $23.6 billion, about 50 percent higher than 
at the end of 1946. About $9 billion of this sum consisted 
of long-term investments, the remainder being in short- 
term assets and United States government securities. 
Western European sources accounted for nearly half of 
these foreign investments. 
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Trade in a World Divided 


Conditions in Indo-China show how little the world 
situation has changed in the last few years. The West 
is again fighting a holding action. Part of the Vietnam 
area has been lost. Any attempt to recover it by throwing 
in additional forces is likely to call forth intervention 
from the Chinese that will agagn tie up valuable military 
resources in a jungle stalemate. Breaking the stalemate 
would probably involve widening the area of conflict; 
and the stakes hardly seem high enough to risk making 
this incident the occasion for setting loose the devastation 
of a new global war. The experts are guessing that par- 
tition of Indo-China is the most likely outcome. 

The ramifications of the conflict in which this is an 
incident extend into every aspect of international political 
and economic relations. Everything done or proposed is 
judged in its bearing on this situation. 





Strengthening Western Europe 


During the years in which this situation was develop- 
ing, the processes of reconstruction and recovery have 
effected a general improvement of economic conditions 
throughout Western Europe. In most countries, produc- 
tion is substantially higher, and the increase reflects in 
large measure a rise in productive efficiency. Agriculture 
as well as industry has made substantial gains. Rising pro- 
duction and some limited measures aimed at restricting 
consumption have brought the postwar inflation to a halt. 
For over a year, prices have held as steady in Europe as 
in this country. 

“he result of these developments has been a definite 
improvement in the financial position of most European 
countries. Increased production improved their trading 
ability in two ways — by reducing the need for food and 
other imports and by increasing the supply of products 
available for export. Thus, they were able in 1953 to earn 
sufficient resources to meet their non-military import 
needs, even without the assistance of our foreign aid. 

Deliveries on grants and credits by the United States 
government to foreign’ countries in 1953 totaled $6.4 
billion. Over two-thirds of this took the form of military 
supplies and services, representing our share of the 
burden of the combined rearmament program. With this 
assistance, they were able not only to cover their com- 
mitments but to build up gold and dollar reserves through- 
out 1953, continuing a movement that began in the spring 
of 1952. Practically all of the $2.5 billion increase in 





foreign gold and dollar holdings in 1953 went into the 
accounts of Western European countries and their de- 
pendencies. 

The improved dollar position of several countries per- 
mitted them to relax restrictions against imports from the 
United States. It is too soon to attach any long-run sig- 
nificance to this development, but it may be regarded as 
a step in the direction of liberalizing trade policy. In 
recent months, talk of re-establishing free convertibility 
of currencies has gained confidence. 


Toward Freer Trade Policies 


Lending support to such discussions is the fact that the 
business recession in this country has not resulted in a 
catastrophic decline in foreign trade. An inventory re- 
versal like that of the past year would ordinarily have 
serious repercussions on both imports and prices. This 
time it has left the price level untouched, and imports 
are down only about as much as production. It may be 
misleading to generalize from this, because of the 
unusual concentration of the recession in the durable 
goods industries. Nevertheless, the fact that it has not 
meant economic disaster to us or to the countries that 
sell to us is taken as a highly encouraging development. 

Furthermore, there seem to be signs of the develop- 
ment in our government of something resembling the 
qualities of leadership and responsibility so urgently 
needed in a country of our prestige and power. Continuity 
of policy has apparently prevailed through a major 
change in administrations, as indicated, for example, by 
President Eisenhower’s program in the field of foreign 
economic policy. This program is designed to implement 
the recommendations of the Randall Commission, a non- 
partisan commission set up to study the problem last 
summer. In presenting it to Congress, the President said: 
“Conceived as a whole, this program consists of four 
major parts: aid— which we wish to curtail; investment 
—which we wish to encourage; convertibility — which 
we wish to facilitate; and trade —which we wish to 
expand,” 

The program admittedly represents a series of com- 
promises, aS any program agreed upon by so diverse a 
group as the Randall Commission inevitably would. While 
perhaps satisfying no one in its entirety, it has come 
under sharpest attack from the protectionists. Among its 
provisions for freeing trade are tariff reduction, power 
to set aside the “peril point” and “escape clause” provi- 
sions of existing legislation, partial abandonment of the 
“Buy American” amendment, and simplification of cus- 
toms regulations and procedures. Elimination of high, 
inflexible farm price supports is also advocated for its 
contribution to this objective. The opposition to all these 
measures is indeed formidable. 

It is significant that the new Administration, which 
explicitly pursues policies of economic conservatism, 
should undertake to put a liberalization program through 
in the face of such opposition. The underlying reason is 
no doubt to be found in the need for mutually advan- 
tageous relations with friendly countries. Departures 
from mutuality inevitably produce destructive reactions 
abroad. It is simply a recognition that protectionism and 
sound foreign policy are irreconcilable. 


Trade With the East 


The trends in both economic activity and policy may 
be viewed with optimism, particularly by foreign countries 
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DISTILLED AND CARBONATED BEVERAGES 


Americans are guzzling more beverages today than 
ever before. Our great-grandfathers, for instance, con- 
sumed an average of only 1.6 bottles of pop each year, 
as compared with 174 bottles consumed by the average 
American in 1952. During the shorter period for which 
comparable figures are available for distilled beverages, 
per capita consumption doubled between 1934, the first 
year after the end of prohibition, and 1952. Consump- 
tion of beer, which is both alcoholic and carbonated, 
has also increased rapidly. 


Industries Differ 


The carbonated beverage industry is characterized 
by a large number of bottling firms spread over the 
country, roughly in proportion to population density 
and climatic characteristics. The distilled beverage in- 
dustry is characterized by a relatively small number of 
large firms, the largest proportion of which are con- 
centrated in a few states. Every state in the nation pro- 
duces some bottled carbonated drinks, but almost half 
of the states produce no bottled distilled beverages. 
Beer production, unlike that of either distilled or car- 
bonated beverages, is for the most part regional rather 
than local or national. 

The basic reason for the structural difference be- 
tween the two industries can be easily explained: 
transportation costs and the expense of collecting and 
returning bottles are important to the soft drink bottler, 
but are relatively unimportant to the distilled liquor 
producer. This, in turn, is because these costs consti- 
tute a much smaller proportion of the price of distilled 
beverages than of carbonated beverages. Beer is once 
again in an intermediate position; the cost of the 
bottle is more important than it is in the distilled liquor 
industry, but less important than in the case of carbon- 
ated beverages. ’ 


Illinois One of Leading Bottlers 


Illinois plays an important part in the bottling of 
distilled liquor and in recent years has alternated be- 
tween third and fourth place with Indiana. The leading 
four states in the industry — Kentucky, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, and Indiana—account for well over 50 per- 
cent of our domestically distilled liquors. 

In 1947, Illinois had 14 establishments employing 
over 4,000 workers engaged in liquor production as 
compared with 226 establishments employing more than 
30,000 workers in the United States. These Illinois 
firms, like those in the rest of the country, ranged in 
size from those employing a handful of workers to 
large producing units such as the American Distilling 
Company of Pekin and Hiram Walker and Sons, In- 
corporated, of Peoria, which employ over 500 and over 
2,700 workers respectively, and which have an annual 
capacity running into the millions of gallons. While 
distilling firms are found all over the State, the heaviest 
concentrations are around Chicago and Peoria. 














Illinois is also a principal producer of carbonated 
beverages, ranking fifth after New York, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, and California. The State has a much larger 
number of establishments (264 in 1947) and a slightly 
higher number of workers than is the case in the dis- 
tilled beverages industry. : 

Being located between Milwaukee and St. Louis, 
Illinois has never developed a major position i. the 
brewing industry. Nevertheless, in 1947, Illinois had 39 
establishments employing over 5,000 workers in the pro- 
duction of beer, ale, stout, and other malt liquors. 


Big Changes Ahead 


The biggest changes that have taken place in recent 
years in the beverages industries have been in the soft 
drink sector. Among these changes have been the intro- 
duction of vending machines and the development of 
new products such as quinine waters and low calorie 
drinks. These novelties have no doubt contributed to 
the growth of soft drink sales, but the most important 
development is one which may alter the entire face of 
the industry — the introduction of nonreturnable bottles 
and cans as soft drink containers. 

As was mentioned previously, the cost of collecting 
bottles and returning them to the plants has been one 
of the most important factors in keeping the production 
of soft drinks a local business. There is some indication 
that the elimination of this necessity through the use 
of cans may also eliminate the local bottler. Already, 
Pepsi-Cola is said to be considering the elimination of 
the local franchise system and reorganization along 
lines similar to those of the brewing industry. These 
plans call for shipping directly from the canning plant 
to the retailer. Such plants are to be located in Chicago; 
Los Angeles; Englewood, New Jersey; Virginia; and 
two or three unspecified locations. 

Advantages claimed for cans include easier handling 
and shipping due to their lighter weight and smaller 
bulk. In addition, breakage is unknown and the expense 
and inconvenience of handling and storing the empties 
is eliminated for the producer, the retailer, and the 
consumer. 

Most important of the disadvantages is the higher 
wastage cost in using cans. The can, which costs 
roughly half as much as the bottle, can be used only 
once. In contrast, although the conventional bottle costs 
six cents, it is used many times. The problem in this 
case arises from the necessity for collection and clean- 
ing. Canned beverages, wherever introduced, have been 
sold at slightly higher prices than the bottled beverage, 
thus offsetting the higher unit cost at least partially. 

Although cans do offer many advantages, even their 
strongest advocates do not expect them to completely 
replace bottles. Consumer buying habits are strong and 
consumers are in the habit of buying their soft drinks 
in bottles. This factor alone will be enough to keep 
bottles in competition with cans. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 


SELECTED INDICATORS 
Percentage changes March, 1954, to April, 1954 
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U.S. 
PRICES 
ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES 
April Pe ercentage 

1954 Change from 

Item | (1947-49 | March | April 

| = 100) 1954 1953 
Electric power'................ 168.7 — 5.5| + 9.0 
Be | 60.6 —18.4 | — 6.7 
Employment — manufacturing*..| 102.8 — 0.9/|] — 8.7 
Payrolls—manufacturing...... .| Seer | Se aes 
Dept. store sales in Chicago*....| 104.08 | + 7.2 | — 1.0 
Consumer prices in Chicago®. . . . 116.5 | —0.2] + 2.0 
Construction contracts awarded® 232.5 | +19.1 | —18.8 
Meee ee 140.0 | —18.5| — 3.1 
EE | SR ae | 107.5 + 1.5} + 4.9 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)?. . |} 172.0 | —12.0| + 5.8 
Petroleum production”. ..... al 977.9 | — 1.9] + 9.6 





: Federal Power Commission; ? Illinois Devel tment of Mines; 
* Illinois Department of Labor; * Federal Reserve Bank, 7th District; 
>U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; * F. W. Dodge Corporation; * Federal 
Reserve Board; * Illinois Crop Reports; * Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association; ® Illinois Geological Survey. 
® Seasonally adjusted. n.a. Not available. 





























P Neeser = 
April hange from 
—_ 1954 March | April 
1954 1953 
Annual rate 
in billion $ 

Personal income!............. 282 .0* — 0.3}; —0.2 
Manufacturing! 

CE te el kets? wale 29.3" +12] — 7.6 

ee SOT ree 45.3% >| — 1.1] + 0.2 
New construction activity’ 

Private residential. ......... 11.5 +99] — 0.8 

Private nonresidential....... 11.3 +34] + 3.6 

PE an aks sedi dai 10.8 +15.9 | + 1.4 
Foreign trade! 

Merchandise exports........ 13. 5¢ — 5.0 | —19.3 

Merchandise imports........ 10.3 + 6.1 | —14.6 

Excess of exports........... 3.2° —29.2 |} —31.7 
Consumer credit outstanding? 

i i 2 a is ay a 008 27.3» +0.7/| + 3.3 

Installment credit.......... 20.9» +0.0; + 5.8 
TF os Clan oes aes 22.2» — 2.5| — 4.1 
Cash farm income’............ 23.9 + 4.8] +41.2 

Indexes 
(1947-49 

Industrial production? = 100) 

Combined index............ 123% 0.0} — 9.6 

Durable manufactures....... 135° 0.0 | —12.9 

Nondurable manufactures. . . 113* 0.0} — 6.6 

SRR fat a 112* — 0.9| — 2.6 
Manufacturing employment‘ 

Production workers......... 1038 — 1.2} -—9.8 
Factory worker earnings‘ 

Average hours worked. aan 98 — 1.3] — 4.4 

Average hourly earnings. hele: 135 + 0.6] + 2.9 

Average weekly earnings.... 132 — 0.7| — 1.7 
Construction contracts awarded® 221 +10.8 | — 2.9 
Department store sales?....... 110° + 4.8 0.0 
Consumers’ price index*....... 115 — 0.2; + 0.8 
Wholesale prices* 

All commodities......... af 111 +0.5| + 1.6 

Parma grocucts. ......6.6.. 100 + 1.4] + 2.6 

NS ey hue bs ats Gioia 106 +0.5 |} + 2.5 

NR Sachin erere ics at uaa ae a 115 +0.4/ + 1.2 
Farm prices’ 

Received by farmers. «..... 95 +04); -— 0.8 

rasa by tarmers....<....... 114 0.0; + 1.1 

PU MS cicisicie sp eires 914 + 1.1] — 1.1 





*U. S. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Part, *U. S. Dept. 

Dodge Corp. 
e {em are for 
March, 1954; comparisons relate to February, 1954, and March, 1953. 


of Agriculture; 4 U. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 5 F. 


* Seasonally adjusted. >As of end of month. 


4 Based on official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. 


UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 


1954 1953 
Item — ‘cai : _| 
May 29 | May 22 | May 15 | May8 | May1 | May 30. 
Production: | 
Bituminous coal (daily avg.) ..thous. of short tons..| 1,196 | 1,192 | 1,183 1,129 1,113 | 1,606 
Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr....... 8,433 8,373 | 8,380 | 8,438 | 8,390 | 7,956 
Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous.... .| 141.2 | 148.6 143.6 | 144.5 | 148.2 | 114.0 
Petroleum (daily avg.).............. thous. bbl...........| 6,332 | 6,334 6,327 | 6,321 | 6,519 6,265 
te ere Soto ces ..1947-49=100... 105.7 | 106.6 105.2 | 103.0 | 101.9 | 140.8 
Freight carloadings. es Cee Palate ee thous. of cars....... 689 682 | 678 | 648 648 787 
Department store sales... . . amg pieeen aie 1947-49=100.......| 105 | 106 | 4 123 | 112 | 97 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 
Al COMMIOGIEICS.... 2c cc inccccnccss 1947-49=100.......) 111.0 | 111.3 | 111.0 | 111.0 | URS 109.8 
Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100....... 114.3 | 114.4 114.4 | 114.5 114.6 113.6 
po re errr ct ere rs: 1947-49=100....... 33.1 | 33.2 | 92.2 | 92.3 | 93.0 | 88.2 
Finance: 
SORT, re mil. of dol...........| 21,854 | 21,975 | 22,045 22,145 | 22,183 | 22 ,836 
Failures, industrial and commercial...number............ 206 =| 248 | 248 | 206 | 234 | 168 


Survey of Current Bushuses, We ehly Supplement. 


Source: 























Construction Activity Still Rising 


Construction outlays rose more than seasonally in 
May to a new high for the month of $3.1 billion. Total 
expenditures were up 10 percent from April and were 
4 percent higher than in May of last year. Both private 
and public outlays increased during the month, with 
private expenditures rising 8 percent to $2.1 billion and 
public expenditures increasing 13 percent to nearly $1 
billion. 

The value of construction put in place during the 
first five months of 1954 totaled $13.2 billion. Private 
outlays were 3 percent higher than in the same period 
of 1953, whereas public outlays were 1 percent lower. 

Industrial building and outlays for military facilities 
are currently at their lowest level since 1951 (industrial 
spending during the first five months was off 13 percent 
from last year) and expenditures for conservation, flood 
control, and hospitals are lower than in any year since 
1949. However, peak rates of activity in construction of 
ofice buildings, shopping and_ service structures, 
schools, churches, public utilities, and highways have 
carried the construction boom up in 1954. 


Production Levels 

Industrial production leveled off in April at the 
March rate of 123 percent of the Federal Reserve's 
1947-49 average. This was the first month since last 
July’s peak that production did not decline. Although 
output in April was 10 percent below the peak, it was 
still above post-Korean levels existing prior to the steel 
strike in mid-1952. 

The decline in 1954 reflects mainly continued declines 
in ordnance output and reduced production of iron and 
steel and various semi-manufactured metal products. 
Nondurable goods production, though slightly below last 
year, has held steady at year-end levels. 


INDUSTRIAL AND CONSUMER 
DURABLES OUTPUT 


1947- 49=100 
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Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 


Gross national product........... 357.8 363. 
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Output of consumer durables, which declined 21 
percent between the middle of 1953 and the end of the 
year, recovered somewhat early this year (see chart). 
Retail sales of durables declined considerably less than 
output last fall so that inventory positions of many 
firms have been improved. 

Inventories of television sets have been appreciably 
reduced as sales picked up more than seasonally in the 
first four months of this year. Although production of 
TV sets in April was 25 percent below last April, it was 
more than 15 percent higher than at the end of 1953. 
Output of major household appliances was also up, 
rising about 12 percent from the low year-end level. 

Automobile sales during the first four months of 
1954 increased seasonally, but were 7 percent below 
year-ago levels. Stocks currently amount to more than 
a month’s production —a very high level for the end of 
the peak spring selling season. In April, assemblies 
totaled 533,000 units compared with 600,000 a year 
earlier. 


Downward Movement in GNP Continues 


Gross national product continued to decline during 
the first quarter, dropping to a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of $357.8 billion compared with $363.5 bil- 
lion in the fourth quarter of last year. The decline 
centered mainly in further liquidation of inventories 
and reduced government expenditures. Outlays for pro- 
ducers’ durable equipment were also down somewhat, 
but consumption expenditures were maintained at the 
fourth quarter rate and construction outlays continued 
to rise. 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT OR EXPENDITURE 
(Seasonally adjusted, billions of dollars at annual rates) 


Ist Qtr. 4th Qtr. 1st Qtr. 
1954 1953 1953 


5 363.9 
Personal consumption......... 229.8 230.0 227.7 
Doerable goede. ........6.0cca% 28.2 29.1 30.2 
Nondurable goods........... 120.4 120.4 121.2 
OS ea oe 81.3 80.5 76.3 
Domestic investment.......... 46.8 48.8 54.9 
New construction........... 26.4 25.3 25.0 
Producers’ durable equipment 25.2 26.5 26.2 
Change in business inventories —4.8 —3.0 3.7 
Nonfarm inventories only.. —4.4 —2.3 4.0 
Foreign investment............ —1.0 —1.0 —2.1 
Government purchases......... 82.2 85.7 83.4 
INCOME AND SAVING 
Matiemel income: .... 2.2. .es0 ses n.a. 300.8 306.7 
Fereeens MORNE... 2265.0 6% 283.2 285.9 281.6 
Disposable personal income... ... 249.8 249.3 245.4 
arene 20.0 19.3 17.7 


Consumer expenditures totaled $229.8 billion, vir- 
tually the same as in the previous quarter and $2 billion 
above the first quarter of 1953. Durable goods purchases 
were off by $800 million from the fourth quarter and 
$2 billion from the year-ago level. This decline was 
offset, however, by continued advances in expenditures 
for services. Much of the increase in consumer expend- 
itures for services — which amounted to $5 billion from 
the first quarter of last year —represents higher rents, 
both actual and imputed, and rising outlays for such serv- 
ices as gas, electricity, and telephone accompanying the 
continued expansion in home building. 

Private investment was down from the fourth quar- 
ter, as an advance in construction expenditures failed to 
























































offset an increased rate of inventory liquidation and lower 
capital equipment outlays. Inventory liquidation in the 
first quarter amounted to an annual rate of almost $5 
billion compared with $3 billion in the fourth quarter. Ex- 
penditures for capital equipment declined by $1.3 billion 
during the first quarter to an annual rate of $25.2 billion, 
reflecting the lower level of output early this year and 
the adequacy of capacity in many industries. 

Declining government purchases of goods and serv- 
ices also contributed substantially to the first quarter 
drop in total national output. State and local govern- 
ment outlays continued to rise, but the increase was 
more than offset by a decline of almost $4 billion in 
Federal government spending. Reduced national secur- 
ity outlays accounted for $3.1 billion of this decline, 
with a moderate reduction in other Federal expendi- 
tures reflecting some cutback in outlays under the agri- 
cultural price support program. 


Used Car Prices Lower 

Used car prices, which reached a peak following the 
1952 steel strike, declined throughout 1953 and by the 
end of the year were 20 percent below year-earlier levels 
after allowance for depreciation. Relative to list prices 
of new cars and the general level of consumer prices, 
used car prices were lower at the end of last year than 
at any time since World War II. As shown by the 
accompanying chart, used car prices have advanced 
slightly this year, but are still about on a level with 
the 1949 low. 

Sales of used cars have been as high this year as 
in the first four months of 1953, according to the 
Federal Reserve Board. Since prices are down, unit 
sales are correspondingly higher, so that used car stocks 
which rose sharply last year have been reduced some- 
what during the early months of this year. Nominal 
new car list prices, on the other hand, have remained 
stable despite the fact that sales have been below year- 
ago levels and stocks of new cars have continued to 
increase. Actual new car prices, however, are down 
somewhat from year-ago levels. 


Consumer Credit Levels 

Consumer credit outstanding increased moderately 
in April, rising by $180 million to $27.3 billion. All of 
the increase centered in Honinstallment credit, reflect- 
ing in part increased use of charge accounts during the 
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Easter buying season. Installment credit was unchanged 
from the March level of $20.9 billion. Between March 
and April of last year installment loans advanced by 
$76 million. 

Throughout the postwar period consumers have re- 
lied heavily on installment credit for purchases of auto- 
mobiles and other major durable goods. Total install- 
ment credit advanced from $2.5 billion in 1945 to its 
current level of $20.9 billion. The ratio of consumer 
credit to disposable income has risen moderately over 
the long term. It reached a peak of 11.7 percent at the 
end of 1953, compared with a previous high of 11 per- 
cent reached both in 1940 and in 1952. The relative 
increase reflects the greater willingness of consumers to 
go into debt for purchases of durables and the greater 
availability of such credit. The fact that consumer ex- 
penditures for durables have constituted a somewhat 
higher proportion of total consumer expenditures in 
recent years is also partly responsible for the increased 
use of credit relative to income. 

Continued advances in installment credit since the 
end of World War II have been a stimulating factor 
for the economy, because when new loans exceed re- 
payments they amount to a supplement to aggregate 
personal income. The rate of growth slowed last year, 
however, from a seasonally adjusted increase of $1.3 
billion in the first quarter to only $300 million in the 
fourth quarter. In the first quarter of this year the total 
outstanding after seasonal adjustment was reduced by 
almost $400 million. 


Unemployment Down 

Unemployment declined for the second successive 
month in May. The decline amounted to 160,000 
workers, but total unemployment continued well above 
last year’s level. The number of jobholders increased by 
a half million workers to 61.1 million during the month. 
All of the increase reflected expanded farm activity, as 
agricultural employment was up by more than 700,000 
workers whereas nonfarm employment declined by 
200,000. This decline resulted from further cutbacks in 
manufacturing which more than offset gains in other 
nonfarm industries. Census data in thousands of workers 


are as follows: May April May 
1954 1954 1953 
Civilian labor force............ 64,424 64 ,063 62 ,964 
re 61,119 60 ,598 61,658 
SO ee 6,800 6,076 6,390 
Nonagricultural............. 54,319 54,522 55,268 
Unemployment............... 3,305 3,465 1,306 


Security Offerings Decline 

Corporations offered a substantially smaller volume of 
new securities for cash sale during the first quarter 
of 1954 than in either the fourth quarter or first quarter 
of last year. Total corporate offerings in the first 
quarter amounted to $1.8 billion compared with $2.5 
billion in the fourth quarter and $2.0 billion in the first 
quarter of last year. Reduced offerings by manufactur- 
ing and commercial credit companies accounted for the 
bulk of the contraction. Issues of manufacturing con- 
cerns totaled $300 million, less than half the amount 
issued in the first quarter of 1953 and the lowest amount 
since the third quarter of 1950. Offerings by commercial 
credit companies, which rose sharply last year in re- 
sponse to the large expansion in consumer credit, 
dropped to less than $100 million in the first quarter 
compared with a high of $600 million in the second 
quarter of 1953. 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


New Plastic 


A new plastic which resists heavy impact and shows 
a good performance over a relatively wide temperature 
range has been developed by Marbon Corporation, Gary, 
Indiana, a subsidiary of Borg-Warner Corporation. 

The new product has good friction resistance and is 
available in a number of colors. A thermoplastic resin, it 
can be heated and reshaped a number of times and can 
also be dissolved in a ketone solution and sprayed over 
other materials to improve their appearance. 

It has already been molded into a number of products, 
such as radio cabinets, shell fuses, and golf club heads, 
on a trial basis. The golf clubs were tested on a driving 
range and found to be in excellent condition after a 
year’s time whereas average driving woods in such usage 
would have had to be refaced about every month. Other 
uses for the plastic suggested by the company include 
piping (where high temperatures are not involved), busi- 
ness machine housings, air conditioner fittings, and ap- 
pliance and auto components. 

Called “Cycolac,” the new resin retains its properties 
in temperatures ranging from 40 degrees below zero to 
190 degrees above, and it can be heated to 400 degrees 
without melting. The plastic will sell initially for 65 
cents a pound. 


Population Changes 


The total population of the United States, including 
Armed Forces personnel stationed in the country, rose to 
158.4 million persons on July 1, 1953, up 5 percent from 
the 1950 Census. An analysis of state breakdowns indi- 
cates that geographical patterns of population change 
from 1950 to 1953 were similar to those of the 1940's. 
During the last three years, each of eight western and 
southwestern states had gains of 8.9 percent or more (see 
chart). These same states also had large increases from 
1940 to 1950. Other areas with a fast-growing population 
include Florida, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Con- 
necticut, and Michigan. Twelve states had fewer citizens 
in 1953 than in 1950 and in four of them (North Dakota, 
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Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Mississippi), the population 
also declined between 1940 and 1950. The remain- 
ing areas of the nation reported increases up to 7.5 
percent. 


Portable X-Ray Machine 


A small X-ray unit which uses radioactive thulium 
instead of electricity for a source of rays has been de- 
veloped by the Argonne National Laboratory of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Chicago, Illinois. A rare 
mineral which heretofore has had few practical applica- 
tions, thulium can provide rays comparable in energy to 
a 100,000-volt X-ray machine. In the new model, which 
weighs less than 10 pounds, the thulium is mounted in a 
holder and shield equipped with a shutter mechanism. 

The portable machine costs $40 and has potential uses 
in both medicine and industry. In the medical field, it is 
expected to be especially helpful at such isolated loca- 
tions as Army field hospitals, ships, and remote construc- 
tion jobs. 


Vacation Travel by Car 


An increasing number of families are taking vacation 
trips by automobile. According to a survey conducted by 
the Curtis Publishing Company, American families took 
more than 34 million vacation trips last year, 83 percent 
of which were by car. 

Dependence on the automobile for vacation transpor- 
tation has risen substantially over the prewar years, a 
phenomenon which travel authorities attribute primarily 
to the gain in car ownership. Since 1940, private automo- 
bile registrations have increased by more than 5 million 
to the present total of almost 46 million. Other factors 
influencing the steadily rising rate of travel by auto- 
mobile include population increases, higher incomes, ex- 
tension of the paid vacation policy, and the spread of 
retirement programs. 


Blood Test for Cancer Detection 


A quick and economical blood test for detecting 
cancer in its early stages has been developed by scientists 
at the University of California, Los Angeles. 
The new technique is also capable of distin- 
guishing between benign and malignant tumors 
and of indicating the response of cancer to 
treatment. 

Known as the Penn-seroflocculation test, 
the new examination is made as follows: A 
solution of an “inexpensive crystalline chem- 
ical’ is added to a blood sample. If the mix- 
ture remains murky or milky, the results are 
considered negative; but a positive test is 
indicated if small particles form and the solu- 
tion becomes clear. By dividing the blood 
serum into its protein fractions, the scientists 
have in most cases been able to determine 
whether the positive test is the result of can- 
cer or of some other disease. 

More than 10,000 persons have been tested 
during six years of research and 90 percent of 
the cancerous individuals had a positive re- 
action. The other 10 percent were cases in 
which the cancer was still in the microscopic 
stage and had not yet entered vital tissue. 


















































THE TOLL-ROAD MOVEMENT 


D. PHILIP LOCKLIN, Professor of Economics 


The toll-road movement has swept the country in the 
postwar period. It has resulted in the completion of sev- 
eral hundred miles of road on which tolls are exacted, 
and in the undertaking of an even greater mileage which 
is to be financed in the same way. 

In 1953 there were 840 miles of toll highways in 
the United States in actual operation. In addition, 1,081 
miles are currently under construction, principally in the 
states of Maine, New Hampshire, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia; 3,056 
miles have been authorized in these or other states; and 
1,927 miles have been projected. Studies are under way 
in many states, including Illinois, to determine the 
feasibility of still more miles of such roads. 

Some information about the toll roads in operation 
is shown in the accompanying table. It will be observed 
that the construction cost per mile varies greatly. The 
wide range is due to differences in construction stand- 
ards, in topography, and in right-of-way acquisition costs. 
Some toll roads have been built partly on old rights of 
way or on old railroad rights of way. Most of them, 
however, have required completely new rights of way, and 
in thickly settled areas land acquisition costs are ex- 
tremely high. Since most toll roads are built to accom- 
modate heavy traffic, they are high-cost roads. 

Although the construction costs per mile are high, the 
vehicle-mile cost of these heavily traveled routes is less 
than the vehicle-mile cost of ordinary light-density roads. 
This explains why toll roads on heavily traveled routes 
can be financed with moderate tolls per mile, usually about 
1 cent for ordinary passenger cars. 


Why Toll Roads? 


The toll-road movement is primarily a postwar de- 
velopment, although three of the toll roads now in 
operation were constructed prior to the war. These are 
the original section of the Pennsylvania Turnpike, the 
Westchester County Parkway, and part of the Connecti- 
cut Parkways. The interest in toll highways in the post- 
war period arises from the need for large sums of money 
to finance needed highway reconstruction, particularly on 
the heavily traveled routes, coupled with difficulties 


TOLL ROADS IN OPERATION, JUNE 1, 1953 





| . 
Toll road | Miles | Cost Cost per 
| mile 
— ee ee 
Overseas Highway (Key West) | 122 's 8,500,000 |$ 69,700 
Pennsylvania Turnpike...... | 327 | 240,750,000 | 736,200 
Westchester County, N. Y., | 
Parkway.......... ......| 25 | 25,000,000 | 1,000,000 
Merritt and Wilbur Cross | 
Parkways (Conn.)......... | 67 38,000,000 567,100 
Maine Turnpike............ | 44 | 20,600,000 468,200 
Buccaneer Trail (Florida). . | fe | 4,600,000 270,600 
New Hampshire Turnpike. 15 7,500,000 500,000 
New Jersey Turnpike........| 118 255,000,000 | 2,161,000 
Denver-Boulder Turnpike 17 6,000,000 352,900 
Turner Turnpike (Oklahoma). | 88 38,000,000 431,800 
‘ sine | | 


iis: 6: sl Be | 840 |$643,950,000 | ........ 


Source: Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Public Works Committee, 
U. S. Senate, Tolls on Federal-Aid Highways (1953), =. 57. 


encountered in attempting to finance these improvements 
by traditional methods. 

The need for an extensive program of highway im- 
provement arises from three main causes. First, there was 
the suspension of normal programs of highway improve- 
ment during the war. Second, the increase in motor- 
vehicle registrations after the war exceeded all 
expectations, and has resulted in overtaxing existing 
highway capacity. Lastly, there was a sudden realization 
that much of our highway system is obsolete. Highways 
designed for prewar traffic are not properly designed or 
constructed to carry the increased number of vehicles 
operating at high speeds which we find today. 

Efforts to raise the large sums of money necessary to 
finance a program of needed highway modernization, 
estimated at over $41 billion, have encountered various 
legal and practical obstacles. Restrictions on state bor- 
rowing for highway purposes exist in many states, and 
these block efforts to finance the reconstruction of the 
highways by direct state borrowing. Turnpike or toll- 
road “authorities,” however, can be created, at least in 
some states, which have power to issue bonds secured by 
tolls. These bonds, if secured only by toll revenues, do 
not involve the credit of the state. In some instances, 
however, the state has guaranteed the bonds of the toll- 
road authority, thus involving the credit of the state but 
enabling bonds to be sold which bear lower rates of 
interest than when secured by toll revenues only. ; 

Another obstacle to financing the needed highway 


improvements through increased gasoline taxes, motor-’ 


vehicle registration fees, and other highway-user taxes, 
arises from the formulas prescribed by the laws of some 
states for sharing the funds so raised with local units of 
government. These formulas often leave inadequate 
amounts to the state for financing such expensive roads 
as are required on main highway routes, even when the 
construction is spread out over a long period of years. 

Another difficulty, and one which also operates to 
prevent changes in the apportionment of the funds raised 
from user taxes, arises from the objection by large num- 
bers of persons to the concentration of a large proportion 
of highway revenues on a small segment of the highway 
system, particularly when this interferes with needed 
improvements on the vastly greater mileage of less 
heavily traveled roads. Highway revenues from the gaso- 
line tax are produced by gasoline consumed on local and 
secondary roads and on city streets as well as by that 
consumed on the main arteries of travel. Public opposi- 
tion to the concentration of highway expenditures on the 
limited mileage of heavily traveled roads is easily under- 
stood. Resort to the toll device to finance reconstruction 
of the heavily traveled routes places the burden on those 
who use them and leaves more revenue in the highway 
fund for use on other portions of the highway system. 

Lastly, the use of tolls shifts to out-of-state users a 
large part of the cost of providing and maintaining 
through highways which are frequently used predomi- 
nantly by out-of-state vehicles. The use of state highway 
funds to finance high-cost, high-speed highways primarily 
for the use of out-of-state vehicles often brings objec- 
tions from those who pay state gasoline taxes and reg- 
istration fees. Many of the toll roads are used extensively, 
if not primarily, by out-of-state vehicles. On the New 

















Hampshire Turnpike, which is a bridge route between 
he Maine Turnpike and southern New England, 90 per- 
cent of the vehicles are from out of the state. 


Why Are Toll Roads Feasible? 


Enthusiasm for turnpikes has led to some extravagant 
notions about this manner of financing highways. It has 
even been suggested that perhaps this is the way that 
all highways should be financed instead of by the tra- 
ditional methods. The toll method of financing could 
hardly be used on the county, town, or township roads 
which now account for 78 percent of the highway mile- 
age of the country. On nearly 214 million miles of the 
3 million miles of local rural roads, the traffic averages 
eonly 56 vehicles per day, and on approximately 40 per- 
cent of the local rural roads the number of vehicles per 
day is less than 10. To put such roads on a toll basis 
would result in tolls that would restrict normal road use 
and impose intolerable restrictions on that freedom of 
movement which characterizes modern society. The cost 
of collecting tolls on such lightly traveled roads would 
be excessive also. Not only on local rural roads, but on 
much of the state highway system, the volume of traffic 
is not sufficient to make toll financing feasible. 

Other toll-road enthusiasts have envisioned two or 
more transcontinental highways, and several north-south 
highways, which would be operated as toll roads. It is 
doubtful whether there is sufficient long-distance traffic 
at the present time to justify such a system of toll roads. 

Toll roads are not ordinarily feasible unless the 
traffic density is sufficient to require separation of through 
and local traffic. It would be objectionable and imprac- 
tical to levy tolls on highways that must serve local 
short-distance traffic movements, and to which adjoining 
and nearby property owners must have access at fre- 
quent intervals. Most highways must serve three func- 
tions, namely, carrying inter-city through traffic, serving 
as land-access roads, and serving local movements of 
persons and property and community functions. Toll 
financing is impractical on roads that must serve all of 
these purposes. 

Objections to toll roads are sometimes raised in the 
belief that they represent an unnecessary duplication of 
highway facilities, since other roads must be maintained 
more or less parallel to the toll facility to serve the local 
trafic. The objection does not apply if the density of 
traffic necessitates or makes advisable the separation of 
the through and local traffic. A new and limited-access 
highway, whether a toll road or a free road, is needed 
in such instances. Construction of a toll road, however, 
where the traffic is insufficient to require a separation of 
through and local traffic does represent an unnecessary 
duplication of facilities. In such instances, furthermore, 
the construction of a toll facility could lead to neglect 
of parallel roads which must serve as land-access and 
local service roads, because an effort might be made io 
drive as much traffic as possible to the toll facility by 
discouraging travel on the free roads. 

In conclusion, such limited experience as we have 
had with toll roads seems to indicate that they have a 
place in the highway system, particularly in the provision 
of high-cost special facilities at a time when there are 
unusual demands on the revenues produced by ordinary 
highway-user taxes. Toll roads, however, should be lim- 
ited to carefully chosen high-density routes requiring 
especially expensive facilities which it seems unfair or 
inexpedient to finance from the general highway fund. 
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Trade in a World Divided 


(Continued from page 2) 


who are so much more dependent on trade than we. 
Nevertheless, new problems emerge even as the old are 
being resolved. The dissipation of inflationary pressure 
brings a threat of deflation. Shortages are hardly re- 
lieved in the countries that have worked themselves up 
from the ruins before surpluses involve them in a com- 
petitive struggle. Today, the countries of Western Europe 
are increasingly able and ready to compete in world 
markets. 

Under these conditions, proposals to reopen trade with 
the East are “a natural.” Behind the Iron Curtain are 
almost unlimited markets, and in exchange for the ex- 
ports sent into them, valuable commodities could be 
obtained at less cost than in the West. Some even go so 
far as to recommend credits to facilitate expansion of 
output in those areas. 

Such views gain adherents from so basic an attitude 
as the desire for peace. In this period of comparative 
relief from economic difficulties, political and military 
tension assumes overwhelming importance. Fears are 
heightened by the tremendous destructive power of the 
hydrogen bomb. Hence, peace becomes the primary 
objective — not peace at any price, but peace on some 
kind of “reasonable” terms. 

Overriding the proposals to buy the friendship of the 
East with trade and credits are the hard necessities of 
the Cold War. The West has set up strategic controls to 
restrict the military potential of the East. It will not 
abandon those controls in the absence of a military and 
political settlement. Nor will it release credits that might 
build the economic potential of the enemy before there 
is greater assurance of the outcome. In this kind of 
restrictionism, the East has also taken part; it has been 
at least as great an offender through the controls im- 
posed in an effort to integrate the satellite countries into 
the communist bloc. 

What is frequently overlooked in discussions of East- 
West trade is the fact that though the needs of the West 
for export markets are great, the needs of the East for 
imports are greater still. This is particularly true in China 
and the other undeveloped areas under communist dom- 
ination. The economic problems of such areas are prac- 
tically insoluble without outside aid, and the aid available 
from Russia under present conditions is little more than 
a pittance. In the economic difficulties of such areas lies 
a major weakness of the East and, by comparison, a 
major strength of the West. 

The arguments against helping to develop the eco- 
nomic and military potential of the communist bloc will 
no doubt continue to prevail. The advocates of trade point 
out, however, that these are not arguments against all 
trade. On the contrary, trade that is beneficial to both 
sides should not only be reopened but encouraged. If the 
strategic items are excluded, if credits are banned, there 
can still be a massive trade outside these classes. 

In China and Indo-China, the communists appear in 
the role of liberators of the people. Their appeal in 
such areas is largely based on the idea that capitalist 
exploitation has been holding the people down. But after 
they have taken over, the shoe may begin to pinch on the 
other foot. It is even possible, in the course of time, that 
they will be forced to deliver or get out. It is not a fore- 
gone conclusion, therefore, that their acquisition of a bit 
of indigestible jungle will be a major tragedy for the 
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susiness activity in Illinois was generally lower in 
April than in March. However, construction contracts 
awarded, farm prices received, and department store sales 
were major exceptions. As compared with April of last 
year, coal production, manufacturing employment, steel 
production, and bank debits were lower, but other indexes 
showed improvement. Gains of 5 percent or more were 
registered for petroleum production, electric power pro- 
duction, life insurance sales, and farm prices received. 

The all-commodity index of consumer prices in Chi- 
cago, which has remained unchanged since the first of 
the year, declined slightly in April to 116.5 (1947-49 

100). Compared with the same month a year ago, the 
index was up 2.0 percent. 


Ilinois Oil Production 

Three new oil pools were discovered in Illinois dur- 
ing April and productive acreage was extended in four 
other areas, according to the State Geological Survey. 
Two of the new pools are near Decatur in Macon 
County; their discovery expands northward the oil- 
bearing area of the Illinois basin. The third new pool is 
Hill East in Effingham County. 

Illinois oil production during April, estimated at 5.3 
million barrels, was almost 10 percent more than in the 
same month of 1953. Daily average output, which has 
heen increasing for the past nine months, reached 177,000 
barrels, the highest level since December, 1949. 

Three counties in which little or no oil was produced 
a year ago are now centers of interest because of recent 
oil discoveries. In Saline County, three new pools are 
being actively developed. In Macon and Christian coun- 
ties, the successful fracture-treatment of the Blackland 
well last December stimulated wildcat drilling which has 
resulted in discovering four new pools in the Blackland- 
Mt. Auburn area. 


Milk Output Increases 

[linois milk production per cow reached 530 pounds 
in April, a new record. This was 16 percent above the 
10-year average for the month, and 4 percent higher than 
a year ago. Favorable weather, selective breeding, and 
improved feeding were largely responsible for the gain 
in per-cow output. Total milk production in the State 
during the month was 465 million pounds, 5 percent 
above April, 1953, and 1 percent above the 10-year 
average. 

Creamery butter output in Illinois continued at a high 
level with more than 6.4 million pounds of butter pro- 
duced during March. This boost of 24 percent from 
March, 1953, and 59 percent from the five-year average 
was largely the result of an announced decline in pric« 
supports. Production of American cheese totaled 4 mil- 
lion pounds in March. 


Employment Up from March 

Private nonagricultural employment in Illinois totaled 
nearly 3.0 million persons in April, up nearly 1 percent 
from the preceding month. The increase reversed a down- 
ward trend which has persisted since last September. 
Most of the gain, however, was due to seasonal expan- 
sion in retail trade, contract construction, finance and 
real estate, transportation, and service and miscellaneous 
industries. Trade establishments reported a large pre- 
Easter increase in employment, and with the coming of 
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spring, construction firms and service establishments ex- 
panded their labor forces. 

Compared with year-ago figures, however, nonfarm 
employment was down 4 percent (see chart). Only 
finance and real estate, trade, and miscellaneous indus- 
tries registered any gains over April, 1953. Manufactur- 
ing employment was off 9 percent, with durable goods 
producers chiefly responsible for the decline. No hard 
goods industry had more workers in April, 1954, than 
in April, 1953. Among the nondurable goods manufac- 
turers only two groups — printing, publishing, and allied 
industries and petroleum and coal products — reported a 
higher level of employment than a year ago. 


Steel Production Declines 

The sixteen mills in the Chicago District turned out 
1.7 million tons of steel during Apri!, 3 percent less than 
in March and 22 percent less than in the same month last 
year. The mills operated at approximately three-fourths 
of their total capacity during the month. On a 1947-49 
base, the steel production index for the Chicago District 
stood at 111.4 as compared with 101.3 for the nation as 
a whole. ' 

Steel output has lagged behind year-ago figures since 
October, reflecting the general curtailment of business 
activity particularly in the automobile and other durable 
goods industries. During the first four months of 1954, 
6.8 million tons have been produced, as compared with 
8.3 million tons during. the same period a year ago. 


PRIVATE NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 
Percent change, April, 1953, to April, 1954 
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$29 , 687° 
+388 
+14.6 


+100 .0 
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. . |: Depart- Bank | Postal 
fp gl Be t ore. | Debitst | Receipts® 

(000 kwh) | (000) Sales* (000,000) | (000) 

| 

929,054" | $516,037 $12 ,240* $14 , 343° 
—4.0 +7.4 +18 —18.5 —3.8 
—2.4 —9 6 +2 —3.] +97 
721,732 | $376,613 $11,177 $12,534 
—4.6 +5.1 +18 —19.3 —3.6 
—2.7 —10.1 +3 —3.4 +10.3 

n.a. $ 7,089 $ 45 $ 115 

+6.3 +25 —9 2 —3 8 

—12.6 —10 —1.1 +14.2 

n.a. $ 5,106 $ 29 $ 97 

+8.8 +22 —5.7 —2.4 

—9 8 +9 +7.7 +99 

n.a. $11,174 $ 56 $ 95 

+9.7 +13 —6.0 —6.7 

—9.0 —14 —5.4 +8.1 
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$ 4,969 
+6.1 
—11.7 


$ 8,907 
+11.7 
—15.5 

$16, 105 
+35. 
—10.1 


$ 5,350 
+14.4 
—29 1 


$ 7,548 
+19.2 
—3.4 
$ 6,104 
+19.7 
—3.7 
$10,517 
+19 3 
+1.5 


$ 4,333 
+20.1 
+3.6 

$15 ,877 
+12.7 
—11.9 


$ 4,865 
+22.6 
~§.9 
$12,839 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 
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n.a. 
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* Total for cities listed. 
Sources: ! U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
partment of Revenue. Dat 


> Includes East Moline. 


{ 11] 


* Local power companies. #* Illinois De- 
te to February, 1954, and March, 1953. 
Department store sales 


ouis) Districts. 


* Includes immediately surrounding territory. n.a. Not available. 
Data include Federal construction projects. 

a are for March, 1954, the most recent available. Comparisons rela 
‘Research Departments of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh, (Chicago) and Eighth (St. L 
percentages rounded by original sources. * Local post office reports. 
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